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Original Communications. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—No. XIX. 
SPANISH PEASANT BOY. BY MURILLO. 


Tus admired portrait is in unison with the 
other works of that celebrated painter, 
comprising expression and depth, un- 
common lightness of pencil, with the tender 
sentiments expressed by the silent action 
of the human features. Don Bartolome 





Marillo secured an introduction to that 
‘attist, was'struck with some of his pictures, 
Painted in the manner of Vandyke, and 

the resolution of studying in the 
Same school. Soon afterwards, he visited 
Madrid, where he copied and studied the 
works of Titian, Rubens, and Vandyke, and 


VOL. XI. Cc 


Estivan Murillo was born at Pilois, near 
Seville, on the first of January, 1613. His 
relative, Juan del Castello, of whom he 
became a disciple, instructed him in the use - 
of colours and the science of his art: When 
Padro da Morga passed through Seville, 


after having progressed in his art, he re- 
turned to Seville, and painted for most of 
the principal churches there, as well as at 
Granada, Cadiz, and Cordova. 

When at Rome, Murillo made himself 
acqnainted with Velasquez, who was struck 
with, admiration at the talent and en- 
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thusiasm of the young painter. He treated 
him with fatherly kindness, and after com- 
mending him for what he had done, ad- 
vised him to seek art in nature, instead of 
looking for it in pictures ; and to give him 
an opportunity of so doing, he obtained 
for him employment in the Escurial, and 
other palaces in Madrid. His pictures of 
** St. Clara,” and “St. James Distributing 
Alms,” spread his fame, and commissions 
poured in from all quarters. From his 
hand, church after church obtained at- 
tractions. Pilkington, in speaking of him, 
says— His success, however, never led 
him to be careless of his reputation; he 
gradually perfected his manner by giving 


more boldness to his pencil, and without © 


abandoning that sweetness in his colouring 
which distinguished him from all his rivals, 
he increased its strength, and gave greater 
freedom to his touch.” Another of his 
biographers asserts, that his originality of 
talent places him in the first rank among 
the painters of every school. He has 
neither the charming dignity of Raphael, 
the grandeur of Caracci, nor the grace of 
Correggio, but as a faithful imitator of 
nature, he is second to none ; he is some- 
times vulgar, but he is ever true and 
natural, and the sweetness, brilliancy, 
freshness, and harmony of his colouring, 
make us forget all his defects. He died in 
1685. , 





THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 


A Fair girl inquired, with eyes gently beaming— 
Which think you the fairest of all things that 


grow— 
The bright, blushing rose, ’midst its green leaves all 
gleaming, ; he 
Or the pure, gentle lily, with its blossom of snow ? 


I answer’d—The rose, in its bright charms re- 
vealing 
Is sweet in the light of a bright summer’s morn ; 
Its beauty is e’er o’er each sense softly stealing — 
th, Sec precious the rose, it still has a 
orn. 


Then, give me the lily—that fairest of flowers ; 
*Tis as sweet as the rose, and from thorns it is 


free ; 
I could gaze on its chaste, snowy blossoms for 


ours— 
For their delicate beauty reminds me of thee. 


THE RELICS OF LONDON. 
NO. III. LONDON STONE. 


Wuen, by whom, and for what purpose, 
was London Stone first erected? are ques- 
tions which have been repeatedly asked, 
but never satisfactorily decided. Stowe 
and Camden, both writing in the seven- 
teenth century, were alike unsuccessful in 
their researches, industrious and inde- 
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fatigable as they were; and now that the 
lapse of two hundred years has rendered 
the history of this relic still more ohscure, 
and the date of its foundation still more 
distant than when those historians endea- 
voured to discover it, it is to be feared that 
every trace of its origin is lost. Of all 
the speculations, however, which have been 
hazarded regarding it, the most probable 
appears to be that which supposes it to have 
been the central milliarium of the Romans, 
—a monument on which the distances of 
the principal towns were inscribed, and 
from which branched forth the roads 
formed and used by the Romans during 
their occupation of Britain. This suppo- 
sition is in some degree confirmed by the 
discovery of a tesselated pavement and 
other Roman remains in the immediate 
vicinity of the Stone, and also by the fact 
of its being situated in the direct line of 
the principal Roman thoroughfare, east- 
ward of Watling Street. During the ex- 
cavations which were made subsequent to 
the Great Fire in 1666, the foundations of 
London Stone were laid bare, and examined 
by Sir Christopher Wren, who considered, 
from their appearance, that they were of 
Roman formation. . Stowe describes it as 
being, in his time, “a great stone fixed in 
the ground very deep, fastened with bars 
of iron, and otherwise strongly set ;” so 
strongly, that “if carts do run against it 
through negligence, the wheels be broken, 
and the stone itself unshaken.” 

The earliest mention which we can trace 
of London Stone has been discovered by 
the same industrious antiquary, “ in the end 
of a faire written Gospel Booke given to 
Christ’s Church in Canterburie by Ethel- 
stane, King of the West Saxons,” which 
enumerates, among the lands belonging to 
the church, a plot of some extent, “lying 
neare unto London Stone.” This record 
proves the existence of the Stone so far 

ack as the tenth century. The next no- 
tice of this relic occurs in the details of an 
extensive fire which happened in the year 
1135, commencing “in the house of one 
Ailward, neare unto London Stone,” and 
ravaging the City from Aldgate to St. Paul's 
Church. Again, in the year 1450, when 
Jack Cade and his rebel followers gained 
possession of the City, we are told that the 
leader (who, for the sake of gaining popu- 
larity, had assumed the name of Mortimer) 
struck his sword upon London Stone, ex- 
claiming, “ Now is Mortimer lord of this 
City !” This fact shews it to have been an 
object of some importance as late as the 
fifteenth century. 

London Stone may be considered as the 
oldest of our city relics ; its known history 
extends back to the time of the Saxons; we 
have certain evidence of its being in exist- 
ence at least nine centuries ago,—and it 18 
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more than probable that the date of its 
erection is still earlier. It is one of those 
few memorials, too, which have been sub- 
jected to a close contact with the busy 
world,—and its present appearance bears 
evidence that it has not escaped scatheless 


-from the encounter. Standing for upwards 


of half a millennium, on the edge of the 
footpath, in a thoroughfare always famous 
for its traffic,—continually “run inst,” 
as Stowe has it, by the wheels of laden 

ns, — this ancient landmark still re- 
mained, “ unshaken” and unmoved, until 
the march of “ improvement” and of specu- 
lation visited its neighbourhood, and the 
civic legislators of 1798 attempted that 
which the bustle, the fires, the riots,— 
ay, and the cart wheels, of the last eight 
centuries had been unable to effect—the 
demolition of this interesting relic. It is 
fo the exertions of an individual that we 
are indebted for the preservation of London 
Stone, when, after withstanding the rude 
shocks of Time and War,—after surviving 
the confusion attendant on the two invasions 
of the Danes and the Normans,—the two 
great fires of 1135 and 1666, and riots and 
rebellions innumerable,—it was condemned 
in 1798 as a public nuisance, and ordered to 
be demolished. But, fortunately, there was 
one voice to protest against such an act, 
—and the proposed destruction of this 
venerable memorial was vigorously,—and 
at last successfully,—opposed by Mr. 
Thomas Maiden, a Printer, of Sherbourn 
Lane, whose repeated entreaties procured 
for it its present situation. In Stowe’s time, 
London Stone was “ pitched upright, neare 
unto the Channel,” on the south side of 
Cannon Street, but in 1742 it was removed 
tothe opposite side. Here it was condemned 
to destruction, but, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Maiden, it was encased in another stone, 
and placed against the wall of St. Swithin’s 
church, on the north side of the street, and 
only a few paces westward of St. Swithin’s 
Lane, where it still remains. Itis, perhaps, 
to be regretted that there is no inscription 
on the case to tell the history of the relic 
it contains ;—it might be passed and re- 
passed without attracting the notice of the 
pagsenger,—and even if he did pause for a 
Moment to examine it, there is nothing to 
inform him why it is so carefully protected, 
—nothing, even, to record the name of the 
_— individual who rescued it from the 

med destruction. 

By what accident London Stone, which 
Stowe describes as “ great,” has been re- 
duced to its present size, I know not ;—so 
far as it is possible to conjecture, from its 
appearance, it is now little more than a 

t in diameter; but yet,—broken and 
shattered fragment as it is,we cannot but 
Tejoice, when looking upon its time-worn 
, that it is thus preserved from 
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injury; and that the block of stone in which 
it is encased protects it from the mis- 
chievous hand of wanton destruction, at the 
same time that it does not conceal it from 
our sight. ALEX. ANDREWS. 





Literature. 





Fraser’s Magazine. 


Acatn wehail this lively monthly,confident, 
before opening it, of its containing that which 
will afford a few hours’ amusement, with an 
abundance of wholesome instruction. Nor 
are we mistaken. Fraser, as is usual, teems 
with attractions this month. The opening 
critique, “ Arnold and Smith on Modern 
History,” will, from the remarks and sugges- 
tions that it contains, be found invaluable 
to the student of history. “ My Name- 
sake” isa lively paper,a vein of humour 
running through it, not of an every-day 
kind. “ Proverbs Displayed,” and “ The 
Pound, or Moral Courage,” are light, pleas- 
ing articles. ‘“ Reminiscences of Men and 
Things, No. II.” is of a superior nature. 
The lives—Armand Carrel, Henri Heiné,, 
Arago, and Hugo, are written with terse- 
ness and spirit. Let us hear what the Man 
who has a good Memory has to say ahout 


“VICTOR HUGO. 


“ When first I saw Victor Hugo, he was 
sitting in a bath at his own noble residence 
in the Place Royale, Paris. His wondrous 
head looked immense; and his fine eyes 
rolled about like stars—full of light, genius, 
and deur. He had not long completed 
his Notre Dame de Paris, and all the dia- 
blerie of his astounding history still bound 
and enthralled him. ‘I used to walk up 
and down a dark p he said to me, 
‘after I had terminated my book, until I 
fancied I saw witches and wizards, ghosts 
and hobgoblins, issuing out of every crack 
and cranny. I was very ill.’ And so he 
was still, at the moment in question; but 
his glorious mind was always victorious 
over his poor body; and what with baths, 
exercise, tisanes, and luxuries unnumbered, 
he at last once more received ‘the world,’ 
or, in plain terms, saw his friends and ac- 
quaintances. When I called on Hugo, it 
was with a letter of introduction from one 
of his warm, but faithful friends, who did 
not hesitate to mingle with his well-de- 
served praise the sterner language of re- 
buke. The one great fault of Hugo has 
been, that he married a charming, lovely 
woman, ‘ before he had sown his wild oats : 
and hence has arisen many an indiscretion. 
Madame Hugo is a very handsome woman, 
replete with wit, taste, and sense; but the 
cares of a family, and the anxieties at- 
tendant on keeping up a good appearance 
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with moderate means, have given an ap- 
pearance of age to her young features, 
which is much to be regretted. Hugo’s 
children are pictures—perfect pictures ; one 
of his boys is the very beau ideal of a poet’s 
child. Eyes that shine like a glowworm’s 
light—all attractive and seducing. A profile 
so exquisite that an artist would gaze on it 
with rapture; a dear, darling little mouth, 
made to be kissed ; and hair flowing in pro- 
fusion over uncovered shoulders, and a 
white alabaster skin. The cheeks rosy and 
saucy; and an air full of love and confidence, 
not in himself, but in the benevolence and 
bounty of others. I never saw such a boy: 
may he live a thousand years. 

“ Hugo was very anxious to know, when I 
saw him, what was thought of his writings 
in England. He is not one of those French- 
men who proscribe the English; nor, on 
the other hand, is he the victim of Anglo- 
mania. He is much more independent on 
this point than De Balzac, and a vast deal 
more sincere. I told him that works of 
imagination always lost by translation, and 
pointed out to him examples from Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and Scott, in the French 
tongue. He fully coincided with my views, 
but inquired what I thought of Shoberl 
as atranslator. I assured him that all that 
could be done had been done by that gentle- 
man, but still could not help adding, that 
the genius of a language always suffered 
from a change into the genius of another. 
I reminded him, however, that in England 
the French language was so well known 
and appreciated that his works were read 
in the tongue in which they were written ; 
and that he need not, therefore, feel anxious 
respecting their reception. We then came 
to the real point—what was the opinion of 
England,—of men of merit, high literary at- 
tainments, of genius, of capacities to under- 
stand and appreciate him,—relative to his 
works. I explained to him that as in France, 
so in England, there were two schools, the 
classic and the romantic; and that although 
the controversy had not heen quite so sharp 
and bustling on this point in the latter as in 
the former land, still that his lacubrations 
were differently appreciated, according to 
whether his readers belonged to the one or 
the other of these contending literary fac- 
tions. Hugo did not, till then, appear to 
have a distinct idea of the reading public in 
England. He had—at least it seemed so 
to me—previously thought that the English 
were more benevolent than critical in 
their reading, and that they ‘were pleased 
they knew not why, and scarce knew where- 
fore.’ I flatter myself I put this ‘all right,’ 
and that from that period he became much 
more anxious than previously as to the opi- 
nion of the English. On his part he unde- 
ceived me on the subject of the French 
booksellers, and the sums they pay to first- 
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rate authors. Some of the houses are ez- 
ceedingly liberal, and none more so than 
Firmin, Didot, and Co., who are at once 
printers and publishers. 1 am inclined to 
believe that some of the French houses 
offer sums for the MSS. of popular authors 
which would excite surprise if named. 

“ But, then, they must be popular authors, 
Until authors are bond fide popular, they 
receive next to nothing. Victor Hugo's 
success has been very great; not greater 
than his merits deserved, but still very great. 
If he had not been a good spender as well as 
a good earner of gold, he must and would 
have been a wealthy man. During ‘the 
Restoration’ Hugo was a great favourite 
with the court. The Duke of Berri, the 
Duke and Duchess d’ Angouléme, and even 
Charles the Tenth, greatly esteemed him; 
and he shewed much of respect, loyalty, 
and devotedness for the ex-royal family of 
France. When the revolution of 1830 oc- 
curred he retired into perfect solitude. It 
was an event for which he was not pre- 
pared, and with which he could not sympa- 
thize. He disapproved the ordinances of 
Charles the Tenth ; he deeply regretted the 
infatuation of the Polignac cabinet ; and he 
even sympathized, to a certain extent, with 
the people who struggled to retain the sem- 
blance of a constitutional monarchy. But 
then he felt, with Chateaubriand, that in 
visiting the errors of Charles the Tenth on 
his young and infant grandson, there was 
more of severity than of justice; and the 
Orleans family had always been suspected 
of having encouraged the hopes, not to say 
the plans and conspiracies, of the ‘opposi- 
tion.’ His verses at that period were full 
of doubt, of mourning, of dissatisfaction, 
and of anxiety. They were beautiful, ori- 
ginal, and pathetic ; but he could not forget 
the past, and was not prepared to shake 
hands with the future. Time, the great re- 
vealer of all secrets, and the great healer of 
all wounds, at last effected wonders. Hugo, 
who could not for so long be reconciled to 
the new state of things, nor forget in an in- 
stant the past, at last appeared in public, 
then went to the theatre, then dined with a 
few private friends, then bowed to the king, 
Louis Philippe, when he saw him, then 
wrote an ode to his eldest son, the late 
Duke of Orleans; then hailed the birth of 
the Count de Paris; then attended at the 
banquet of the king at Versailles ; then was 
seen at court ; and finally—though not poet 
laureat, for there is not such a title in 
France — celebrated in his own glorious 
poesy, or not less glorious prose, the varied 
events of the family history of the new 
French dynasty. ; 

“ I met Victor Hugo the second time at 
the house of that noble and wonderful being, 
David the sculptor. There was a galaxy 
of talent present; but Hugo was, for the 
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most part, silent. At length, the subject of 
conversation was the great men and geniuses 
aced by the first French revolution; 
and then he displayed his profound know- 
e of human nature, and the powers of 
his wonderful imagination and soul. He 
dwelt much upon Mirabeau. To Hugo's 
mind there was something almost superna- 
tural in the genius and capabilities of that 
astonishing man. Some of the most elec- 
trical scenes of his life, Hugo depicted in 
attuly graphical manner; and the most 
profound silence reigned, whilst his large 
face, pale with sickness and excitement, 
recounted events we had wellnigh all of us 
forgotten. I met a private secretary of 
Mirabeau, grown to be a very old man, the 
next day, and I recounted to him the mar- 
yellous descriptions of the previous night. 
The good old soul wept with joy. ‘ He 
was quite right—he was quite right,’ said 
the octogenarian. ‘ That was Mirabeau— 
a voleano in a blaze, a hurricane in a fury, a 
raging tempest, a shooting star, forked light- 
ning, an earthquake.’ I talked to Hugo, at 
David's, of Sir Walter Scott. He spoke of 
him with veneration—there was not a syl- 
lable which denoted any other feeling. He 
ran rapidly through Scott’s wondrous per- 
formances, and pronounced the Scottish 
names with great propriety, not to say ele- 
gance. He said, ‘ All nations would be 
proud of giving him birth, but, thank God! 
he belongs to all time.’ When we con- 
versed of Shakspeare, his face assumed 
another form. There seemed to be a feeling 
of awe about him even when the name 
of the bard of Avon was pronounced. He 
would not admit that it was faulty—nay, 
even the faults were excellences. With 
‘Family Shakspeares’ and mutilated texts 
he had no patience. ‘ Shakspeare,’ he 
said, ‘should be read like the Bible—with- 
out notes.’ I have heard Coleridge speak 
of Shakspeare, but Coleridge attacked him, 
and said, ‘Shakspeare can find no apologies 
for his low jokes and vulgarisms in the 
hackneyed phrase, that we should have re- 
gard to the age in which he lived. No,’ 
continued Coleridge, ‘Shakspeare was such 
aman as should not have been overcome 
ee age in which he lived.’ But Victor 
ago would not admit that he had been 
overcome, and was prepared—like Millar in 
his Bampton Lectures, who shewed the 
excellence of the Bible from its apparent 
but not real defects—to prove that Shaks- 
Peare ought to be judged quite as much 
from what he depicted with fidelity that 
was low, vulgar, and uncongenial to our 
tastes, as from his beautiful delineations 
of virtue, loveliness, and grandeur. ‘ For 
knew what was in man, said Millar, 
“and it was therefore that the Bible was 
such a book as it was.’ ‘He knew man to 
the core of his heart,’ said Hugo, of Shaks- 
Peare; ‘and therefore his plays were man 
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as he was, and not man as he should be.’ 
Hugo had really all the eccentricities of a 
man of genius, but he did not display them 
as do Heine, De Balzac, Dumas, George 
Sand, and many others. He is by no 
means an artificial man. If he acts with 
originality, he thinks so tco; and he has 
more of genius in his little finger than has 
De Balzac in all his brains. Hugo was 
kind enough to make me a present of all 
his works, and I value them very highly. 
I believe him to be a most honest and true 
spoken man ; and there are few lines out of 
the tens of thousands of glorious ones he 
has penned which I would desire to see ex- 
punged from his writings. He is the best 
dramatic writer in Europe; and now Sir 
Walter Scott is dead, he is unrivalled as 
a writer of fiction. Hugo is backed by 
a very large party of European literatz. 
They swear by him; they literally devour 
his works ; they are prepared to defend his 
every fault—I speak of those of a literary 
character ; and what some would think ble- 
mishes they extol as graces. From the Arctie 
to the Antarctic regions, few modern wri- 
ters are so well known as Hugo; and if he 
did not consume his time in theatrical reve- 
ries or pastimes, follies, or much worse, he 
would be able, not merely to charm and 
delight, but to elevate and improve his spe- 
cies. Hugo is graceful in manner, noble in 
conduct, generous, forgiving,and affectionate. 
He is the centre of a circle of great men, 
and although he is the greatest, he never 
places himself in a position of prominence. 
Of course, such a man, as a public man and 
as the chief of a school, has some enemies ; 
but the most they can ever say against him 
is, ‘that he married before he had sown 
all his wild oats!’ 

“ One word more, and that is to Regina, 
Dear Regina! Hugo knows thee well, reads 
thee, admires thee, and loves thee! I say 
no more; but on some future occasion, I 
wil! talk to thee of Berryer, of Guizot, 
of David, of Chateaubriand, and of De La- 
mertine; for now I am tired, and must say 
—good night !” 


Colburn’s New Monthly 


Is unusually attractive this month. The 
editor figures in the opening chapter with 
the fourth number of his laughable and in- 
genious paper, “ More News from China.” 
Laman Blanchard—the “ amusing man,” as 
a fair friend of ours terms him—is happy 
in his “Late Tour in Search of the Pic- 
turesque ;” it is a well-digested paper, and 
wont offend the palate of the greatest stickler 
for phraseology and genuine humour. “ The 
Hot-Water Cure.” “School Friendships,” 
and “Persons whom everybody has seen,” 
are excellent papers, the reading of which 
will afford much amusement. ‘Short 
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Rides in an Author’s Omnibus” is so good 
that we will take the liberty of extracting 
one of the drives. 


“THE ARITHMETIC OF HAPPINESS. 


“ To simple numerals, either Roman or 
Arabic, I make no allusion. I stop not to 
stigmatize the dishonest spendthrift who, 
being anxious to cut a figure in the world, 
and to take good care of number one, makes 
a great dash until his affairs are all at sixes 
and sevens, is eventually reduced to a 
cipher, takes refuge in some continental 
hospital for pecuniary incurables, and when 
he dies, affords Old Nick a fair opportunity 
to dot and carry one. No, I would simply 
refer to the four arithmetical rules—multi- 
plication, addition, subtraction, division—by 
a careful study of which we may steer into 
the harbour of happiness with the same 
certainty that the sailor reaches his desi- 
derated port by consulting the points of the 
compass. 

“* Happiness!’ exclaims the reader; 
‘ what so easy to lose, what so difficult to 
attain ?” 

“ Pardon me, you are wrong in both 
positions, because you have forgotten your 
arithmetic. Recollect how memory multi- 
plies the joys that are past—how hope mul- 
tiplies those that are to come. The whole 
life of a good man may be a continuously 
grateful recollection of duties discharged, 
an ever present antepast of the celestial 
beatitude. Take this extatic feeling for 
your multiplicand, threeseore and ten years 
for your average multiplicator, and then add 
up the quantum of happiness obtainable 
even in this world. If we would but make 
a right calculation of life, how incalculably 
would it rise in our estimation. What a 
glorious and delightful enigma is mere ex- 
istence, apart from all its accidents and 
concomitants! Is it nothing, when you 
might have been a spider, an earwig, a tad- 
pole, to be a lord of this beautiful creation, 
a reasoning being, with all his proud privi- 
leges and enjoyments! Add up all these 
capacities for felicity, get the sum total by 
heart, and be grateful. 

“ And sickness, failure, misfortune, un- 
happiness, those master miseries of which 
we so loudly complain—when they occur, 
what are they but interruptions of health, 
success, good fortune, joy? what are they 
but the salutary changes and checks which 
will give a zest to the return of our former 
state, even as hunger imparts a higher relish 
for food, and fatigue enhances the pleasures 
of repose. Many are the men who would 
never know that they had been living in 
the possession of blessings unless they occa- 
sionally lost them. This is one of the ad- 
vantages of subtraction, a precious rule of 
moral arithmetic when we calculate it 
rightly. ; 

“If the grumblers who are envious of 





their superiors and discontented with their 
own lot, would but subtract those above 
from the aggregate of those beneath them, 

they would generally find themselves much 

beyond the mean position ; the balance is 

in their favour, and, if they understood 

arithmetic, they would be thankful that 

they are not lower, instead of being discon- 

tented that they are not higher. 

“ And why, while compiaining of present 
disappointments, are we so rarely grateful 
for past pleasures? Because we do not under- 
stand the rule of multiplication. When the 
mirror, slipping from the boy’s hand, was 
shattered to pieces, shewing him his face in 
every fragment, he exclaimed, 

“ « How fortunate that I let it fall—I have 
now twenty looking-glasses instead of one!’ 

“Such might be our own reflections, 
when any long-enjoyed advantage falls 
broken to the ground. We should multiply 
it by the twenty years during which we 
possessed it, add the future hope of its re- 
covery, and by deducting the whole from 
the quantum of our present discontent, the 
latter ought to be reduced to a cipher. 

“ The most miserable man that ever lived 
would diminish his grounds of complaint by 
a third at least, if he would subtract from 
his sufferings the hours of sleep, during 
which he was on a par with the happiest. 
An eastern fabulist, recording a king who 
dreamed every night that he was a beggar, 
and a beggar who dreamed every night that 
he was a king, inquires which of the two, 
supposing each to have slept twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four, had the greatest or 
the least enjoyment of existence. If there 
be any truth To the crede quod habes et habes, 
and we exchange the monarch’s day or the 
mendicant’s night, we shall reduce the en- 
joyments of the two to an equation. And 
this is what Providence is constantly effect- 
ing by asystem of drawbacks and compen- 
sations, by balancing the fear of losing 
what we have against the hope of gaining 
what we have not. 

“Instead of mournfully adding up the 
amount of any loss as a ground-work for 
complaint, it would be well to subtract it 
from what is left, that we may see how much 
remains as a basis for gratitude. ‘It is 
very absurd,’ says Plutarch, ‘ to lament for 
what is lost, and not to rejoice for what is 
left ;? apropos to which he quotes a wise 
speech of Aristippus, the Cyrenic philo- 
sopher, who, having lost a considerable 
farm, said to one, who seemed excessively 
to compassionate his misfortune,— 

“* You have but one field, I have three 
left; why should not I rather grieve for 

ou?” 
me Discontent becomes still more unrea- 
sonable when people bewail the loss of that 
of which the possession gave them no plea- 
sure. Determined to reserve to themselves 
a right of complaint, they toss up with fate 
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the same knavish principle as the 
schoolboy’s ‘heads, I win—tails, you lose.’ 

“ Division also is a valuable rule, for we 
halve our sorrows by imparting them to a 
sympathizing friend ; while, contradictory 
as it may sound, we double our own gratifi- 
cations by sharing them with another. In 
conclusion, let it be recollected by those 
who study the calculations and the arithmetic 
of happiness, that the merest trifles may be 
made to minister to its support, even as a 
swimmer is enabled to keep his head above 
water by bladders filled with air—that the 
borden which is well and cheerfully borne 
ceases to be felt—that not to wish for a 
thing is the same as to have it—that not to 
regret a loss is still to possess what you have 
lost—and that we may all have what we 
like, simply by liking what we have.” 


The Polytechnic Journal 


Offers several very amusing and instructive 
atticles to its readers. Its contents are 
varied, and display judiciousness in the 
choice of subjects. The paper on electro- 
gilding, the infilming of one metal by 
another, is a subject of interest. The article 
“On the improvement of Agriculture” also 
Merits attention; nor can we say less of 
“Gardening and Practical Floriculture.” 
The extracts are equally judicious, and 
quite in character with the purport of the 
periodical. ‘The following is interesting :— 


'“THE MOSQUITO SHORE. 


“THe INHABITANTS.—First, there are 
the Sambos, or Mosquitians, in number es- 
timated at about eight thousand, and their 
origin is involved in obscurity ; second, the 
aboriginal Indians, of many different tribes, 
inhabiting the interior; and, third, the 
Caribs. 

“The Sambos are supposed to be the 
descendants of the aboriginal Indians and 
negroes from the Sambo country, from the 
circumstance of a slave-ship having been 
wrecked many years ago, from which se- 
veral negroes escaped, and, intermarrying 
with the Indians, became very numerous 
and warlike, and have always maintained 
their liberty and independence ; and it is an 
undoubted fact, that they never submitted 
to any other authority than that of the 
English, for whom they have always enter- 
tained great affection. The difference be- 
tween the Sambos and the Indians is very 
striking ; the Sambos are of all shades, from 
the copper colour of the Indian to the dark 
hue of the negro, their hair being more or 

woolly the nearer they approach the 
latter. Their beardless countenances, which 
they seem greatly to value, are remarkable. 
They are in general well-proportioned and 
active, and are more capable of enduring 
oo than undergoing the fatigue of 

labour. Their features are regular 
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and pleasing, and their complexions and 
skin much improved, in their ideas, by the 
constant and liberal use of hone and other 
oils, with which they rub themselves. They 
ornament their faces by laying on large 
daubs of red or black paint. They have 
various sorts of vegetable dyes, such as 
coopene, howlaler, tomarin, &c. Their 
fondness for liquor is excessive, and from 
this they suffer great calamities : for having 
once begun to drink their mushla, (when 
the English fire-water, which they prefer, 
cannot be got,) they go on till they fall 
down in a helpless state of intoxication, and 
lie exposed to the heavy dews or pouring 
rain; their bodies are wasted by fearful dis- 
orders, which eventually carry them off. 
This is one cause of the ual decrease 
of the population. The few who abstain 
from the use of spirituous liquors and 
mushla reap their reward in a long life of 
health and vigour. They do not appear to 
have any idea of a Supreme Being; but 
many who have at various times been to 
Balize, know the meaning of God, and often 
say, “ Please God, so and so;” or if they 
wish to be implicitly believed, they will 
gravely say, “ God swear.” They have 
belief in an evil spirit, whom they term 
Oulasser, and of whom they are in much 
fear; and after sunset a Sambo will not 
venture out alone, lest the Oulasser should 
carry him away. I have repeatedly spoken 
to them on the subject ; their reply is always 
the same—“ You Christian, Debil praid— 
me no Christian, Debil must do me bad ;” 
and their ideas do not at all alter, even if 
they have been in the employ of the English 
for years. They have also much dread of 
a water-ghost, whom they call Leewire. 
* * * * * * 

“The Sambo women, when young, and 
before hard labour and precarious living 
alter them, are frequently handsome and 
well proportioned. The children are very 
interesting, and the nearer the child is in 
blood to the Indians, the handsomer and 
clearer becomes the colour of the skin ; 
the features, however, being more pleasing 
the closer the child approaches to the Sambo. 
Ugly children are rarely to be found, and 
cripples never ; hence it is to be feared that 
they pursue that horrible custom of destroy- 
ing deformed children at their birth: they 
are very reserved when talking of such 
matters, and the truth can seldom be ob- 
tained. I employed one man who had a 
club-foot, but I never heard by what for- 
tunate accident his life was spared. The 
girls are taken for wives at a very tender 
age; sometimes betrothed from their birth, 
in this manner:—The parent takes care of 
the child till she is twelve or thirteen years 
old, the affianced husband making presents 
of cloth, beads, game, fish, and other things, 
as payment, till he claims her; and this 
claim is never refused, or the parents would 
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have to repay, perhaps two or three times 
more than the value of the presents. At 
the time of parturition, the women go into 
a hut prepared for them in the silent re- 
cesses of the woods, where they remain 
during two moons, secluded from every eye 
save one of the family. After this they are 
considered purified, and are again permitted 
to mingle with their friends. Whilst the 
woman is so confined to the hut, no one is 
allowed to pass to windward, not even the 
sookeahs ; for it is imagined that a person 
by so doing would intercept the wind, and 
thus that the mother and the child, having 
their breath taken from them, would cease 
to exist; and if either should die, the death 
must be paid for, and payment is never 
refused. 

“ The Sambo girls have a custom of eat- 
ing charcoal and sand. I have seen several 
busily employed digging deep.in the sand, 
to obtain it fresh and moist, and they have 
appeared to enjoy it with great gusto. 
They put on their heads a powdered vege- 
table substance; this, with the oil on their 
bodies, causes a disagreeable odour, espe- 
cially when warmed by dancing or labour. 

“ LANGUAGE AND POETICAL IDEAS.— The 
songs of this people are made on the in- 
spiration of the moment, on the occasion of 
any particularly good or bad news; and it 
is at times affecting to hear a mother calling 
for her departed child: even the unvaried 
and monotonous chant has a charm for 
them, and the men will sit down and quietly 
listen to all the fond names which a doting 
mother will lavish on the child, who will, 
alas! never return to her. I was once 
much affected, for the poor woman seemed 
as if her whole heart and soul were centred 
in the child who had gone. Her surviving 
offspring were forgotten in her sorrow for 
the lost one. The paroxysms of their grief 
are often so violent, that, if not prevented, 
they would hang themselves on the first 
tree. The following are the words of a 
song, and emanating from the wild, rude, 
and uncultivated heart of a savage :— 
‘ Keker miren nane, warwar paser Yamne 
krouekan. Coope narer mi koolkum I 
doukser. Dear mane kuker cle wol proue. 
I sabbeane wal moonter mopparra. Keker 
misére yapte winegan. Koker sombolo 
barnar lippun, lippun, lippunke. Kolunker 
punater bin biwegan. Coope nérer tanes I 
doukser. Coope narer mi koolkun I douk- 
ser. It may thus be rendered:—‘ Dear 
girl, I am going far from thee. When shall 
we meet again to wander together on the 
sea-side? I feel the sweet sea-breeze blow 
its welcome on my cheek. I hear the dis- 
tant rolling of the mournful thunder. I see 
the lightning flashing on the mountain’s 
top, and illumining all things below; but 
thou art not near me. My heart is sad and 
sorrowful ; farewell, dear girl! Without 
thee I am desolate !’ 





“ Respecting the Indians the writer* does 
not give us much intelligence, having ap- 
parently paid them only one visit, by 
ascending the Black River lagoon to their 
mountain settlement on the river Polyer. 

“« These people fly at all times from the 
Sambos, of whom they are in much fear, as 
the Sambos rob and plunder them on all 
occasions; so that the poor toil-worn In- 
dians are obliged to make their plantations 
far in the bush, to prevent their being 
tracked and plundered. With all their 
caution, however, they do not always suc- 
ceed, as the Sambos, with their character- 
istic cunning, often contrive to discover 
them. I have known several pitpans start 
from the village on Black River lagoon on 
an expedition, and return in a few days 
loaded with plunder from the fear-stricken 
Indians. Formerly great cruelties were 
practised upon these unfortunates, the ex- 
ample being set by a principal chief of the 
Sambos, General ——, who, whenever he 
required houses built or plantations cut, 
would send a token by some of his quarter- 
masters for a number of the Indians to assist 
him. They were obliged to obey, and the 
quartermasters would help themselves to 
whatever they thought proper, by way of 
payment for the time they had lost in exe- 
cuting the general’s orders; and if by any 
accident a sufficient number of men could 
not be collected, they would seize several 
boys and girls as albas (slaves), and pay- 
ment must be made to redeem them.” 


The Emigrant’s Manual. 


Cunningham 
and Mortimer. 


In taking a view of the distresses of 
thousands of the inhabitants of London,—of 
the sufferings of those in the provinces, of 
the starving in Scotland and Ireland,—we 
cannot but express our full conviction that 
emigration presents the most effectual mode 
of relieving the distressed. Not that we do 
so without inward pangs, without feeling 
keenly for those who are forced to leave the 
land of their birth, because in it they can 
no longer find sustenance. But stern 
necessity commands that something should 
be done. In America there are many 
regions belonging to the British crown, in 
which millions of the now suffering might 
exist in comfort and abundance, and to 
further such an end should be the desire 
of every honest and feeling heart. 
Provided any of our readers should pur- 
pose, or know any one who purposes, set- 
ting out for America, there is one thing to 
be obtained, which is of the greatest impor- 
tance—that is, proper information respect- 
ing the country in which he intends settling, 


* The author from whom these data are derived. 
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for many are there, who, by false repre- 
sentations of the interested, have been mis- 
led and totally ruined. We are happy to 
have it in our power to direct the attention 
of such to the work now before us ; we have 
examined it carefully, and find that it con- 
io all the requisite information which 

sed emigrant may stand in need 
oo he Choice of a Locality 3” “ Govern- 
ment Emigration Agents in Great Britain ;” 
“Information for Emigrants with Capital,” 
&e.j; and a most important paper,—* The 
Memoranda of a settler in Lower Canada,” 
in which the practical experience of four 
brothers is detailed, and may serve to pre- 
vent other emigrants from making choice 
of places which may cause their ruin. The 
want of space prevents us from making a 
lengthened extract. The following analysis, 
however, will shew the prosperity that has 
attended many who have migrated from 
this country :— 


“ Analysis of the Returns sent to the Court 
of Directors of the Canada Company, 
shewing that 


724 persons, who, on arriv- 
ing in Canada, together 
possessed capital to the 
amount of . « £34,517 12 6 

Now in (1840) possess pro- 
perty to the amount of . 323,746 1 0 








Of these—337 settlers ar- 
rived in Canada with no 
capital whatever. They 
now collectively possess 
property to the amount of £116,228 9 6 
Being an average for each 
person of £344 17s. 9d. 
89 Settlers arrived in Ca- 
nada, with capital, in sums 
of £20 and under, to the 
amount of £1143 17s. 6d. 
Being an average for each 
person of £12 17s. 
They now collectively pos- 
sess property to the 
. 38,213 10 6 
298 Settlers arrived in Ca- 
nada with capital, in sums 
of £20 and upwards, to 
the amount of £33,373 15s 
Being an average for each 
person of £111 19s. 10d. 
They now collectively pos- 
8e8S property to the 
amount of - - « 169,304 1 0 
Being an average for each 
person of £568 2s. 8d. 


Total amount of property £323,746 1 0 


Canada Comp. Office, Toronto, 
Dec. 31, 1840. 


Frep. WIDDER.” 
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Spirit of Foreign Literature. 


AN EVENTFUL DAY. 


PERHAPS no occurrence on record ever led 
to more important results, or was attended 
with more unforeseen and embarrassing 
circumstances than that which is known in 
history by the title of the 18th Brumaire. 
The following account of this remarkable 
event derives its chief interest from the cir- 
cumstance of the writer having witnessed 
most of the scenes he describes, and from 
his having been personally acquainted with 
the leading men in France that assisted 
Napoleon in overturning the Directory, as 
well as with those who opposed him. 

On the 9th of October, 1799, a telegra- 
phic despatch was received at Paris; but 
owing to a dense fog which had arisen, it 
was incomplete. All that it contained were 
these words,—* General Buonaparte has ;” 
yet, few as they were, they threw the mem- 
bers of the Directory into the greatest alarm. 

“What can be the meaning of this ?” said 
Gohier, addressing himself to Barras—“ Ge- 
neral Buonaparte has—has what ?” 

“ Has lost himself, perhaps,” interrupted 
Moulins. 

“I know no more than you,” replied Bar- 
ras. “ It is, however,” continued he, “no use 
to perplex ourselves. Our conjectures lead to 
nothing. Besides, to-morrow will most 
likely unravel this riddle for us.” 

On the following day, the remainder of 
the despatch arrived. It ran thus,—“Gene- 
ral Buonaparte has arrived in the port. of 
Frejus. He is accompanied by the Generals 
Berthier, Lannes, Murat, and Marmont; 
and he is preparing to set out for Paris.” 

This news was announced in all the thea- 
tres, and was received everywhere with loud 
cries of “ Vive Buonaparte!” Napoleon 
reached Paris on the 16th of October, about 
six o’clock in the evening. The next day, 
he paid a visit to Gohier, the president of 
the Directory, who received him very coldly, 
and told him that he would present him 
officially to his colleagues on the following 
day. As Napoleon was about to depart, 
Gohier, influenced no doubt by the in- 
timacy which existed between Madame Go- 
hier and Madame Buonaparte, asked him to 
remain to dinner. Napoleon, not wishing 
just then to come to an open rupture with 

the president, accepted his invitation. 
Amongst the persons who were at the 
dinner was the celebrated Abbé Séyes, who 
was very desirous of cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of the young general. Napoleon, 
however, did not notice him, which so mor- 
tified the Abbé, that he retired as soon as 
dinner was over, in a towering passion, 
On the evening of the same day, when Na- 
poleon reached home, he found General 
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Moreau waiting for him. This was the 
first time they had seen each other. After 
an exchange of civilities and some con- 
versation on the affairs of the republic, they 
separated. On the following day, Napoleon 
was visited by M. de N——, one of his 
most intimate friends, who informed him 
minutely of the reverses that the republic 
had sustained during his absence, and of 
the state of public opinion respecting the 


Directory. In the course of conversation, 
M. de N—— asked ene why he had 
treated Séyes with such neglect the day 
before. 


“What would you have me do?” ex- 
claimed Napoleon; “he is in my way— 
he is a man of systems, and I do not like 
people of that stamp. What could they be 
about to make that priest a director? He 
is devoted to Prussia; and if we do not 
take care, he will hand us over to her some 
of these days before we are aware of it. 
As to the other directors, I think I have 
fathomed them. I shall, however, be better 
able to judge of them to-morrow, when you 
come and see me—for I am to meet them 
to-day at two o’clock.” 

As M. de N—— was about to depart, Na- 
poleon said to him, 

“T wish you would go and see Barras, and, 
if possible, learn from him what he thinks 
of my return.” 

M. de N—— lost no time in complying 
with this request. He went immediately 
to the Luxembourg, where he found Barras 
thoughtfully pacing one of the chambers 
that had been allotted to him in that palace. 

“Well,” said Barras, “ yourfriend Buona- 
parte has returned. Does he bring us peace 

or war? What are his motives?” 

“ I do not know, citizen director,” 
replied M. de N——. 

“ Does he wish to play the fox with us?” 
resumed Barras. “Is it possible to come to 
an understanding with him? What does he 
wish? Ican obtain for him the chief com- 
mand either of the army of Italy or of that 
of Germany—he can chovse for himself. 
But if he has other views, let him come 
and explain himself frankly to me before 
he goes to my colleagues, for I am desirous 
of serving him in any way that I can.” 

“ T shall be delighted, citizen director, to 
be the bearer of such a message,” replied 
M. de N—. 

“ Well,” said Barras, “the sooner the 
better—delay might prove dangerous.” 

M. de N—— hastened back to Napoleon, 
and informed him of what Barras had said. 

“Would you,” said Napoleon, “ advise 
me to dance between the towers of Notre 
Dame on a rotten plank? What aid could 
such a man as that give me? Should I 
not ruin my popularity by acting in con- 
cert with him? I care little about Citizen 
Barras now. He remembers, I dare say, 





what I told him before my departure for 
Egypt. It is too late now; things are 
changed. He says he will procure me the 
command of an army. I have no doubt of 
that; but I would rather be indebted for 
such a situation to my own exertions than 
to Citizen Barras. As to seating myself in 
one of the chairs of the Directory, I am sure 
that would not suit me—I am too fond of 
undivided power. Would you now advise 
me to accept such offers ?” 

“ No, general, I would not,” replied 
M. de N——. 

“ That is something like,” said Napoleon; 
“a fool would have advised me differently.” 

“T am, then, to cai back a direct 
refusal to Citizen Barras?” demanded 
M. de N——. 

“ No,” replied Napoleon, “ it is not ne- 
cessary at present to push things to an ex- 
tremity. Tell him that I wish to have 
time for reflection—that I am tired of war, 
and want repose before I enter on active 
life again.” 

France was at this period governed by 
five kings, under the modest title of di- 
rectors. The Abbé Séyes was by far the 
ablest and most ambitious amongst them; 
but he had a habit of wavering and hesi- 
tating, which unfitted him for the station he 
occupied. Roger Ducos was a man of pro- 
bity, but of moderate capacity. He gene- 
rally voted with Séyes, though rather from 
habit than from conviction. Moulins and 
Gohier were true patriots, but they held 
such extreme opinions, that anything likea 
cordial co-operation between them and their 
colleagues was next to impossible. As to 
Barras, he was too idle and selfish ever to be 
of the least utility to any one. Such were 
the heterogeneous materials of which the 
executive power of the French republic 
was composed at the time of Napoleon's 
return from Egypt; and, as might be ex- 
pected, public affairs were in as deranged a 
condition as they had ever been since its 
establishment. At the time appointed, Na- 
poleon met the directors, and in the course 
of his address, he said, 

“T heard that the republic was in danger, 
and after confiding the care of the army of 
Egypt to one who is worthy to commanz it, 
I set out with the intention of offering 
you my assistance; but I am glad to find 
that the exploits of my brothers in arms 
have rendered my aid unnecessary. Never,” 
added he, placing his hand on the hilt of 
his sword, “ will I draw this but for the 
maintenance of the republic and the defence 
of liberty.” , 

Gohier complimented him on his tri- 
umphs and his return, and then the cere- 
mony ended. His reception was in ap- 

rance a very flattering one—though in 
reality the directors would rather that he 
had been at the bottom of the Red Sea 
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than where he was. Soon after this, a _“ The Council of the Ancients, in virtue 
reconciliation was brought about between of the articles, 102, 103, &c., of the consti- 
Tebcyrandt and ch iatarview was, agresd lopiiaive body shall meet ot tho palace 
Talle and an interview was ive ly ‘ , 
on, in which they were to settle their plans of St. Cloud on the 19th Brumaire, until 
of action. The time fixed on was the even- which time it is prohibited from meeting. 
ing of the 6th of November. On the same 2. The execution of this decree is entrusted 
day, a public banquet was given to Na- to General Buonaparte; in consequence 
poleon in the church of St. Sulpice, which of which, the 17th mili division, the 
was on this occasion transformed into a guards of the directory, and the legislative 
temple of victory. About two hundred body, and the troops of the line at Paris, 
persons were present. Napoleon, in order are entrusted to his command. 

to bring the directors into discredit, feigned Napoleon approved of this plans and be- 
to be afraid of being poisoned, and ate fore they separated, he said to Styes— 
nothing but eggs. This distrust gave the “ Remember, we have only three days. 
directors great uneasiness, which, extending You must be firm; and if necessary, when 
itself, cast for a while a shade of gloom the decisive moment arrives, you must 
over the whole assembly. Chenier, who mount on horseback and join me.” 
happened to be present, said, loud enough “I could not keep my seat,” said Styes. 





to be heard by those who were near him— “Oh, you will have time enough to learn 
“ | appear as if I was at one of those fu- between this and then,” replied Napoleon. 
nereal banquets that the Romans used to : W. D. 
give. Is it the republic or the military (To be continued.) 
glory of Buonaparte that we Pe meg A 
leon, eager to see Séyes, the " 
Saieeet at an early hour, and went direct fPliscellaneous. 
to the house of the abbé, whom he found are 
waiting for him. 
“Ah!” exclaimed the Abbé, “we are ORIGIN OF THE GIPSIES, 


masters. Ducos is with us, and Gohier has Or the origin of these wanderers of the 


no suspicion of what we are about. But human race the learned are not agreed. 
what does my colleague know ?” Some suppose them to be descendants of 
“ Nothing,” replied Napoleon. Israel ; others, that they are of Egyptian 
“I am afraid,” resumed Séyes, “that origin. There are not more than fifty He- 


the suspicions of Moulins are awakened. brew words in the language they speak ; 
He is a man of energy, and he is the friend they have not many words of the Coptic, 
of Santerre.” _. and but few of Persian derivation; they 
“ That is just as I would have it,” said are, moreover, described as strangers in 
Napoleon. “ The movements of the fau- Egypt to the present time. They are found 
bourgs are over. Santerre would seek in in many countries of Europe, Asia, and 
vain to raise them ; besides, if he were, at Africa, in all of which they speak a lan- 
the very first attempt I would have him guage peculiar to themselves, On the conti- 
shot. Moulins is aware of this; and he nent of America alone are there none of 
will pause before he allows his friend to them found; they never visit the Norman 
rush headlong to ruin. As to Barras, we Isles; and it is said by the natives of Ireland 
need not trouble ourselves about him, we that their numbers are small in that country. 
will send him to his estate at Grosbois.” Throughout the countries they inhabit they 
“He would demand nothing better,” said have kept themselves a distinct race of 
Séyes. ‘ Now,” continued he, “ my opi- people every — 
nion is, that the constitution must be re- Sir Thomas Browne, in his work en- 
modelled; and that Ducos, you, and I, be titled “ Vulgar Errors,” says they were first 
appointed consuls by a decree’ which we seen in Germany in 1409; in Switzerland, 
will get passed.” in 1418; in Italy, in 1422; and in France, 
“ Whe is to pass the decree?” demanded in August, 1427. It appears, from a statute 
Napoleon, enacted against them in Henry the Eighth’s 
“The councils,” replied Séyes. “ But reign, that they must have been in England 
that is not what will puzzle us the most. some years previous to thattime. It isa 
The difficulty is to know who will execute remarkable fact, that when they first came 
the decree ? into Europe they were black, and the women 
“T will!” replied Napoleon, with vivacity. were even darker than the men. Dr. Walsh 
“Then,” said Séyes, “there remains says that the gipsies in Turkey, like the 
nothing more todo but to get the following Jews, are distinguished by indelible 
proposition voted in the Council of the An- marks—dark eyes, brown complexion, and 
cients.” dark hair, as well as by an aversion to 
He then took a piece of paper out of a labour, propensity to theft, &c. 
drawer, and read as follows:— The celebrated Dr. Daniel Clarke speaks 
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of great numbers of gipsies in Persia, They 
formerly, and particularly on the Conti- 
nent, had their lords, counts, &c.; but these 
were titles without either power or riches. 
The English gipsies were also formerly ac- 
customed to denominate an aged man and 
woman, amongst them, their king and 
queen ; but this distinction has not been re- 
cognised among them for many years. 
Those who suppose these wanderers to be 
of Hindostanee or Suder origin have much 
the best proof on their side; a real gipsy 
has a countenance, eye, mouth, hands, and 
quickness of manner, strongly indicative of 
Hindoo origin. The testimony of the most 
intelligent travellers, many of whom have 
long resided in India, fully supports this 
opinion. The Hindoo Suder delights in 
horses, tinketing music, and fortune-telling ; 
so does the gipsy. Like the gipsies, the 
Suder tribes are wanderers, dwelling chiefly 
in wretched huts, and who, when they re- 
move from one place to another, carry with 
them their scanty property. But the 
strongest evidence of their Hindoo origin is 
the similarity between their languages: on 
comparing them, it is found that out of 
thirty words of the gipsies’ language twelve 
of them are either pure Hindostanee or 
nearly related to it; and this language is 
not that of a few of these tribes, but is 
adopted by the vast numbers who inhabit 
the earth. 

A well-known nobleman, who had re- 
sided many years in India, taking shelter 
under a tree during a storm in this country, 
near a camp of gipsies, was astonished to 
hear them use several words he well knew 
to be Hindostanee; and going up to them, 
found them able to converse with him in 
that language. Lord Teignmouth once 
said to a young gipsy woman in Hindo- 
stanee, “ Tuc burra tschur,” that is, “ Thou 
art a great thief.” She immediately replied, 
“ No, I am nota thief; I live by fortune- 
telling.” Brand, in his “Observations on 
Popular Antiquities,” is of opinion that the 
first gipsies fled from Asia when Timur 
Bey ravaged India. Some suppose that 
many who escaped came into Europe 
through Egypt, and are on that account 
called in English, gipsies. Although there 
is no reason to suppose them to have had an 
Egyptian origin, and though, as we before 
stated, they are strangers in that land of 
wonders to the present day, yet it appears 
possible that Egypt may have had something 
to do with their present appellation; it is 
very probable that they found their way to 
that country under the following circum- 
stances :— 

In the years 1408 and 1409 Timur Bey 
ravaged India to make pfroselytes for the 
Mahommedan delusion, when he put hun- 
dreds of thousands of the inhabitants to the 
sword. It is very rational to suppose those 


who were so happy as to escape should save 
their lives by flying from their native land 
to become wanderers in another. When it 
is asserted that the gipsies are of the Suder 
cast of Asiatic Indians, it may be asked, 
“ Why did not some of the other tribes join 
them in their flight?” This objection has 
no weight, when we consider the hatred and 
contempt poured upon them by all the other 
castes of India. The Suders were a de- 
graded people, looked upon as the lowest of 
the human race, and consequently did not 
possess those predilections for their native 
soil as the other castes, who, from time im- 
memorial, had looked upon their country as 
especially given to them of God ; therefore, 
with an army seeking their destruction, the 
Suders had every motive to leave, and none 
to stay in Hindostan. It is not known by 
what track the forefathers of the gipsies 
found their way into Egypt, but probably 
over the southern Persian deserts, along the 
Persian Gulf, to the Euphrates; thence to 
Bassora, into the deserts of Arabia; and 
thence into Egypt, by the Isthmus of Suez. 
It is a fact worthy of notice, that these 
people do not like to be called gipsies, un- 
less by those whom they have reason to be- 
lieve their real friends: this probably arises 
from two great causes of distress to them. 
Gipsies are suspected and hated as the per- 
petrators of crime, and they are almost 
universally prosecuted as vagrants; is it, 
therefore, to be wondered at, that ther do 
not like to acknowledge themselves as gip- 
sies. When we remember that nearly two 
hundred works have been written about 
them in other languages, besides several in 
our own, it may serve to impress us with 
the importance with which gipsies have been 
viewed from their earliest appearance in 
Europe.— Crabbe’s Gipsies’ Advocate. 

The author of the “Gipsies’ Advo- 
cate,” Mr. Crabbe, of Southampton, is him- 
self their peculiar friend, and is regarded 
by them with the greatest veneration. In 
page 65 of his little work, he gives a most 
affecting detail of circumstances which led 
to the formation of a society for the im- 
provement of this people, and which con- 
tinues its operations to the present time. 


A STUDENT’S FUNERAL. 


On the 22nd of July, 1840, I witnessed, in 
Heidelberg, one of these most singular and 
striking ceremonies. The deceased was a 
young man from Hamburgh, who died of 
consumption : and the general esteem in 
which he was held by his fellow students 
was testified by the mode in which they 
celebrated his obsequies. When it is in- 
tended to shew more than ordinary respect 
for a deceased fellow student, his funeral is 
conducted by torch-light, and all or the 











r part of the students attend. * * * 

lis were tolling from various churches, 
and the procession was proceeding through 
the principal street to the lodgings of the 
deceased, as we went into the city, about 
eight o’clock. We were at too great a dis- 
tance to see more than a crowd and the 
torches; but on reaching the house, the 
scene was singular to an English eye, and 
deeply interesting. The main part of the 
procession had halted at the distance of three 
or four hundred yards, where they had ex- 
tinguished their torches. Before this house 
stood a sort of low covered car, or wagon, 
with six black horses ; the four first in Ger- 
man fashion, at a considerable distance from 
each other, and from the wheelers, and hav- 
ing, as usual, traces of ropes, but in this case 
black ones. The car, which, unlike our 
English hearses, was not boarded up top 
and sides, but appeared merely covered with 
an awning supported by bows of wood, had 
laid upon it a plain pall of black velvet, and 
upon the pall, three garlands of leaves and 
flowers. The outer garlands seemed to be 
composed entirely of laurels, and « ied 
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one to another down the line. The pall- 
bearers, who were young students from the 
native town or neighbourhood of the de- 
ceased, took their places on each side of the 
car, dressed in court dresses, with their 
swords, and wearing white scarfs. The 
mutes, with staves of black, ornamented 
with bunches of white crape, walked on 
each side; the band struck up a mournful 
strain, and the procession moved on. The 
band, a military one, from Mannheim, a full 
and very superior one, preceded the car, the 
musicians being clothed also in black. Im- 
mediately behind came the chief mourners, 
young students in full dresses, with white 
neckcloths, and white gloves. These carried 
no torches, but on each side of them walked 
the hired torch-bearers. Then followed the 
main and almost innumerable train of stu- 
dents, in their usual costume of frock coats 
and caps, headed by two professors, in their 
college gowns and caps. * * * The pro- 
cession, taking a circuit, came along the 
main street for a considerable part of its 
length, where, of course, a dense crowd was 





the whole outer portion of the pall, with the 
exception of a broad margin. Within that 
was another, which appeared composed of 
roses and lilies; and then a central one, of 
flowers also. This inner garland, which was 
very beautiful, was said to be the work and 
gift of a female hand. Within it lay his cap, 
his gloves, and sword. One wondered that 
the sword should be there, and the books 
not; and had one inclined to be critical on 
such an occasion, we should have asked why 
not, as well as the sword, the pipe, the beer- 
glass, the stick, and the spectacles? The 
sword, except as denoting the character of 
the students for duelling, was a singular ap- 
pendage for a student; but, without being 
too critical, the whole effect was rich and 
beautiful. The garlands of laurel and splen- 
did flowers were so dispersed as to cover 
nearly the whole surface of the pall with a 
mass of rich and mosaic beauty, which was 
made visible to the crowd of spectators by 
a light set upon it as well as by the flare of 
a cresset-fire, which was burning before the 
house, on the opposite side of the little street. 
Behind the car stood two rows, of about 
twenty torch-bearers each, but with their 
torches also extinguished. These men were 
not students, but hired attendants, probably 
the boot-cleaners of the students, called by 
them, boot-foxes. Many of them were of 
considerable age. In this manner stood the 
car and its attendants before the house for 
about a quarter of an hour; when the coffin, 
also richly covered with black velvet, and 
white ornamental work of silver-plated nails 
and shields, was put into the car, the light 
was removed from the top, and the attend- 
ants, lighting their torches at the funeral 
fire in the cresset, communicated light from 





ted, and every window in the upper 
rooms thronged with spectators. The stu- 
dents were about seven hundred, and it is 
probable that the greater part followed, for 
the whole length of the street, as far as it 
could be seen, both ways, was occupied by 
their two lines of torches, and they con- 
tinued passing for some time. The whole 
procession could not be much less in length 
than half a mile. The effect was singular 
and impressive. * * * The procession 
passed on to the church near the end of the 
city, where the students are generally buried, 
where the clergyman performed the custom- 
ary service, and then a student pronounced 
an oration over their departed companion. 
The service being over, the procession then 
returned by the main street to the Museum 
Plaz. * * * As we stood at the window of 
the Museum, we could see above the houses 
the light in the air over the spot where they 
were committing his mortal remains to the 
earth. Anon, the light moved, it became 
like a streaming lustrous cloud above the 
roofs in the direction of the high street. 
The sound of the music became audible, 
and presently the first torches came flaring 
through the darkness, round the corner, 
from the street into the square. 

Nothing can surpass the strange and wild 
effect of this scene. The procession, which 
had gone towards the church slowly, now 
returned at a quick pace; the music, which 
had been dolorons and complaining, was now 
gay and triumphant. The band was play- 
ing a martial and resounding air; the stu- 
dents in a wild troop, three abreast, came 
rushing on, whirling round and round their 
torches, and shaking them above their heads, 
like so many wild Bacchanalians, and crowds 

of boys and young men ran on each side, 
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amid the mingled flareand smoke and gloom, 
some of them having snatched up fallen and 
nearly burnt-out torches, and whirling them 
fiercely about as they ran. The band halted 
before the door of the Museum, and con- 
tinued playing, while the students formed 
themselves into a large circle in the square. 
The first, as he took his place, flung his 
blazing torch to some distance on the ground, 
and every one as he arrived did the same. 
This became the centre of the ring, round 
which the whole train arranged itself; and 
as the young men came near its bounds, 
they tossed up their torches into the air, 
which came whirling and flaming down from 
a hundred places into the area of the circle. 
The scene was most wild and strange. The 
gathering ring of densely standing figures, 
all in the Burschen costume ; the lights toss- 
ing, and spinning, and falling through the 
air; the hundreds of them lying and blaz- 
ing on the ground; while others, flying er- 
rant, dropped into the thickest masses of the 
spectators, and were again snatched up, and 
again sent aloft, and through all this, the 
band playing in a consonant thunder and 
rending strain of exulting music. * * * 
When the circle was complete, and all the 
torches had been flung down, the marschals 
and the police were seen walking about in it. 
The scattered torches were thrown together 
till they formed one blazing heap, which il- 
luminated with its red light the whole walls 
and windows of the square, and sent up a 
rolling column of pitchy smoke, that hung 
like a sable canopy above the crowds. At 
once, the band ceased playing; there was a 
pause of deep silence, and then the whole 
circle of students, as they stood round the 
flames, burst forth intoa funeral song, which, 
unexpected as it was, and sudden and solemn 
as was the strain, startled and thrilled be- 
yond description. The deep red light flung 
upon the circle; the dark groups behind; the 
marschals and seniors standing with drawn 
swords; the blazing pile in the centre, and 
the sound of the funeral hymn, sung by hun- 
dreds of deep and manly voices, like the 
sound as of the sea itself,—was altogether so 
wild, so novel, and strange, that it is not 
to be conceived by those who have not wit- 
nessed the like, nor forgotten by those who 
have. The song was that sung on all such 
occasions, the hymn for the maintenance of 
their academical liberty. As it closed, one 
of the seniors stood forward, and wielded 
his sword as in defiance. The rest rushed 
together, and with wild cries, clashing their 
swords above their heads, there was a shout 
—‘ Quench the fire!’ and the whole of the 
students at once dispersed. The crowds 
then closed round it, water was thrown on 
the flames, the dense black column of smoke 
changed into a white one, and the whole 
was over.— Howitt’s Germany. 
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THE SEASON OF IMAGINATION, 
BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


AcE is the season of Imagination, youth of 
Passion: and having been long young, shall 
we repine that we are now old? They 
alone are rich who are full of years—the 
lords of Time’s treasury are all on the 
staff of wisdom: their commissions are 
enclosed in furrows on their foreheads, and 
secured to them for life. Fearless of fate, 
and far above fortune, they hold their 
heritage by the great charter of Nature, for 
behoof of all her children, who have not, like 
impatient heirs, to wait for their decease ; 
for every hour dispenses their wealth ; and 
their bounty is not a late bequest, but a 
perpetual benefaction. Death but sanctifies 
their gifts to gratitude ; and their worth is 
more clearly seen and profoundly felt 
within the solemn gloom of the grave. 

And said we truly that age is the season 
of Imagination? That youth is the season 
of passion, your own beating and bounding 
hearts now tell you—your own boiling 
blood. Intensity is its characteristic ; and 
it burns like a be of fire, too often but 
to consume. Expansion of the soul is ours, 
with all its feelings, and all its “ thoughts, 
that wander —_ eternity ;” nor needeth 
then the spirit to have wings, for power is 
given her beyond the dove’s or the eagle’s, 
and no weariness can touch her on that 
heavenward flight. 

ret we are all of the “ earth, earthy,” 

and, young and old alike, must we love and 
honour our home. Your eyes are bright— 
ours are dim ; but “ it is the soul that sees,” 
and this “diurnal sphere” is visible through 
the mist of tears. that light, how more 
than beautiful, how holy, ap even this 
world! All sadness save of sin is then most 
sacred; and sin itself loses its terrors in 
repentance, which, alas! is seldom perfect 
but in the near prospect of dissolution. For 
temptation may intercept her within a few 
feet of her expected rest, may dash the dust 
from her hand that she has gathered from 
the burial place to strew on her head ; but 
youth sees flowery fields and shining rivers 
far-stretching before her path, and cannot 
imagine for a moment that among life’s 
golden mountains there is many a Place of 
Tombs. . 

But let us speak only of this earth—this 
world—this life ; and is not age the season 
of Imagination? Imagination is Memory, 
imbued by joy or sorrow with creative 
power over the past, till it becomes the 
present ; and then on that vision “ far off 
the coming shines” of the future, till all the 
spiritual realm overflows with light. There- 
fore was it that, in illumined Greece, 
Memory was called the Mother of Muses; 
and how divinely, indeed, they sang around 
her, as she lay in the pensive shade! 
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You know the words of Milton— 
*¢ Till old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain ;” 
and you know, while reading them, that 
Experience is consummate Memory; Imagi- 
nation, wide as the world, another name for 
Wisdom, all one with Genius, and in its 
“ prophetic strain”—Inspiration. 

We would fain lower our tone, and on 
this theme, speak like what we are—one of 
the humblest children of Mother Earth. 
We cannot leap, now, twenty-three feet on 
level ground (our utmost might be twenty- 
three inches), nevertheless, we could “ put a 
girdle round the globe in forty minutes”— 
ay, in half an hour, were we not unwilling 
to dispirit Ariel. What are feats done in 
the flesh and by the muscle? At first, 
worms though we be, we cannot even craw]; 
disdainful, next, of that acquirement, we 
creep, and are distanced by the earwig; 
pretty lambs, we then totter, to the terror 
of our pe ape orm dames, till the welkin 
rings with admiration to behold, sans 
leading-strings, the weanlings walk; like 
wildfire then we run, for we have found 
the use of our feet; like wild geese, then 
we fly, for we may not doubt we have 

ings; in car, ship, balloon, the lords of 

sea, and sky, and universal nature. 

The car runs on a post—the ship on a rock 
—the “ air hath bubbles as the water hath” 
—the balloon is one of them, and bursts 
like a bladder—and we become the prey of 
sharks, surgeons, or sextons. Where, pray, 
in all this, is there a Ve symptom or 
particle of Imagination? It is of Passion, 
“ all compact.” 

Troe, this is not a finished picture— 


tis but a slight sketch of the season of 
Youth; but paint it as you will, and if 


faithful to nature, you will find Passion in 
plenty and a dearth of Imagination. Nor 
is the season of Youth therefore to be 
itied ; for Passion respires and expires in 
Bliss ineffable, and so far from being 


eloquent, as the unwise lecture, it is mute 
asa fish, and merely gasps. In Youth we 
are the creatures, the slaves of the senses. 
But the bondage is borne exultingly, in 
spite of its severity; for, ere long, we 
come to discern, through the dust of our own 
taising, the pinnacles of towers and temples 
serenely ascending into the skies—high 
and holy places for rule, for rest, or for 
religion, where, as kings, we may reign— 


as priests, minister—as saints, adore. 


e do not deny, excellent youth, that, to 
your eyes and ears, sublime and beautiful are 
sights and sounds of Nature, and of Art, her 
her angel. Enjoy thy pupilage, as we enjoyed 
ours, and deliver thyself up without dread, 

dread, to the gloom of woods, 
where night for ever dwells—to the glory 
of skies, where morn seems enthroned for 
ever. Coming and going a thousand and a 
thousand times, yet, in its familiar beauty, 


or with a holy 
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ever new as a dream, let thy soul span the 
heavens with the rainbow. Ask thy heart 
in the wilderness if that “ thunder, heard 
remote,” be from cloud or cataract ; and ere 
it can reply, it may shudder at the shudder- 
ing moor, and your flesh creep upon your 
bones, as the heather seems to creep on the 
bent, with the awe of a passing quake. 
Let the sea-mew be thy guide up the glen, 
if thy delight be in peace profounder than 
ever sat with her on the lull of summer 
waves! For the inland loch seems but a 
vale overflowing with wondrous light—and 
realities they all look —these trees and 
pastures and rocks and hills and clouds— 
not softened images, as they are, of realities 
that are almost stern, even in their beauty, 
and in their sublimity, overawing : look at 
yon precipice, that dwindles into pebbles 
the granite blocks that choke up the shore! 

Now all this, and a million times more 

than all this, have we too done in our 
Youth; and yet ’tis all nothing to what we 
do, whenever we will it, in our Age. For 
almost all that is Passion—spiritual passion, 
indeed ; and as all emotions are akin, they 
all work with and into one another’s hands, 
and, however remotely related, recognise 
and welcome one another like Highland 
cousins, whenever they meet. ation 
is not the faculty to stand aloof from the 
rest, but gives the one hand to Fancy and 
the other to Feeling, and sets to Passion, 
who is often so swallowed up in himself as 
to seem blind to their vis-a-vis, till all at 
once he hugs all the three, as if he were 
demented, and as Hse sporting dos-a- 
dos, is off on a galopade i right 
slick away over the mountain-tops. 

To the senses of a schoolboy. a green 
sour crab is as a golden pippin, more deli- 
cious than any pine-apple ; the tree which 
he climbs to pluck, it seems to grow in the 
garden of Eden ; and the parish—moorland 
though it be—over which he is let loose to 
play, Paradise. It is barely possible there 
may be such a substance as matter, but all 
its qualities worth having are given it by 
mind. By a necessity of nature, then, we 
are all poets. We make the food we 
feed on; nor is Jealousy, the green-eyed 
monster, the only wretch who discolours 
and deforms, Every evil thought does so; 
every good thought gives fresh lustre to 
the grass—to the flowers—to the stars, 
And as the faculties of sense, after becom- 
ing finer and more fine, do then, because 
that they are earthly, ually lose their 
power, the faculties of the soul, because 
that they are heavenly, become then more 
and more and more independent of such 
ministrations, and continue to deal with 
images, and with ideas which are diviner 
than images, nor care for either partial or 
total eclipse of the daylight, conversant as 
they are and familiar with a more resplen- 
dent—a spiritual universe. 
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Che Gatherer. 


Save me from my Friends.—The day 
before yesterday a person dropped down in 
an apoplectic fit, immediately in front of 
the post of the Municipal Guard, and was 
immediately carried into the guard-house. 
In a minute after, a woman forced her way 
in through the crowd gathered round the 
door, exclaiming, “‘ My husband !—my poor 
husband! Clear the way, and let in the 
air.” She then busied herself by taking off 
the man’s cravat, and performing other 
little offices about his person till a surgeon 
arrived and bled the patient, who gradually 
recovered his senses. On this the officer 
of the guard observed that it was a happy 
relief for his distressed wife as well as him- 
self. “My wife!” exclaimed the man, 
“why, I am a bachelor.” “She may be 
your mistress, then, for she wept bitterly.” 
On seeking for her, however, it was found 
that she had disappeared, and with her the 
watch and purse of the patient, which she 
had adroitly abstracted, under the very eyes 
of the guard.”—Galignani’s Messenger. 

Marriage:—The married man is like the 
bee — that fixes his hive, augments the 
world, benefits the. republic, and by a daily 


diligence, without wronging any,: benefits 
as but ie who contemns wedlock (for the 


t part)iis-like a wasp wandering—en 
offence. to: the. world, lives upon spoil and 
rapine, disturbs peace, steals sweets,that.are 
not his:own, and by robbing the hives of 
others, meets misery as his due reward,—. 
Feltham. 

Automaton. A: mechanician of a little 
town im Bohemia, says the Constitutionnel, 
has constructed an automaton which imitates 
pérfeetly the human voice, partieularly the 
soprang notes. « It sitigs several difficult 
airs with the. greatest accuracy. Shakes, 
runs, aud chromatic scales are all executed 
with surprising precision.. This.antomaton, 
in singing, even pronounces ‘ceftain: words, 
so as to be easily understood. 

Science.—Forbear to sport an opinion on 
a subject of which you are. ignorant, espe- 
cially in the presence of those to whom it 
is familiar. If it be not always in your 

ower to speak to the purpose, it certainly 
is to hold your tongue; and though thou- 
sands have remembered with pain their 
garrality. few (as an ancient remarked) 
ave had reason to repent their silence. 


Wafers.—The oldestletter yet found with 
a red wafer, was written in 1624, from D. 
Krap, at Spires, to the government at Bay- 
reuth. Wafers are ascribed by Labat to 
Genoese economy. In the whole of the 
17th century, they were only used by pri- 
vate individuals; on public seals they com- 
menced. only in the 18th century.—Ffos- 
brooke. 


A Candid Confession.— Among the tradi- 
tions of Westminster Hall is one of a certain 
Sergeant Davy, who flourished some centn- 
ries back, in a darker age than the present, 
He was accused, once upon a time, by hig 
brethren of the coif, of having degraded 
their order by taking from a client a fee in - 
copper; and on being solemnly arraigned 
for ‘his offence in their common hall, it 
appears, from the unwritteu reports of the 
Court of Common Pleas, that he defended 
himself by the following plea of confession 
and avoidance :—“ I fully admit that I took 
a fee from him in copper, and not only one, 
but several, and not only fees in copper, bat 
fees in silver; but I pledge my honour agg 
sergeant that I never took a single fee from 
him in silver until I had got his 
and that I never took a single fee from him 
in copper until I got all his silver—and 
you don’t call that.a degradation of our 
order?” 

An American’s Opinion of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Dutch, pe deubicane, al 
let us consider that we Americans are aa 
anxious people. Our minds are always on 
the stretch. Such.is the nature of those 
pursuits'in which we are most devoutly en 
gaged, that we can seldom’ or never be 
satisfied. Give an Englishman’his mug of 
porter and his chunk of beef, and he is con- 
tented ;—Poor wretch ! he-has no idea of any 


felicity ‘more exalted.’ Give a Frenchman 


“this fiddle and his frisk,” and he is happy. 
Give a Dutchman his kraut and his pipe, 
and he sets himself down without one aspi- 
ration. - Bat-an: American is always “ on the 
alert”—his mind is in constant activity 
his hopes and fears are always excited.: “He 
hopes to make'a good’ speculation—to invent 
some wonder-working machihe—or, pee 
haps, to get into'a good office ; and he 

some of: untoward events which often 
frustrate the wisest plans.laid for the good 
of our temporalities. We Americans are 
an anxious people ;'and anxiety of mind is 
often prejudicial to the health of the body. 
Buckingham’s America, ; 
’ A sage ‘was asked “ Which is the best 
time-to dine?” He replied, “ For the rich 
man—when he is hungry; for the poor— 
when he can get it.” 


Let the philosophers say what they will, 
the main thing at which we all aim, even in 
virtue itself, is pleasure. It pleases me 
to rattle in their ears this word, which they 
so nauseate to hear; and if it signify some 
supreme pleasure and excessive delight, it 
is more due to the assistance of virtue than 
to any other assistance whatsoever.—Mon- 
taigne. 
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